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‘isfied cabals; no combinations of the disaffected 
,to interfere with the execution, or overturn the 
constitution and the laws; no organization of par- 
ties, or of counter-societies, to overawe the delib- 
erations of government: they knew that there are 
hours, when to be still requires immeasurably 
greater power than to be moving; they remem- 
bered the precepts and example of him whom they 
claimed as their lawgiver and guide! He lived at 
a period when the Jews were filled with the high- 
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spiration.”” ‘They taught men and women every 
where in the spirit of unutterable, unchangeable 
love, that they had souls immortal—souls made in 
the image, and possessing many of the attributes 
of God—souls to be saved with an everlasting 
salvation; that an all-seeing eye was upon therm; 
that an all-searching Judgment was in reserve for 
them. ‘They unfolded the beauty of holiness, the 
worth of inward peace and purity, the blessedness 
of a conscience void of offence; and as fast as 


est expectations of some outward and visible/this knowledge of man’s immortal nature gained 


For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. kingdom; when their souls were intoxicated with 
WILLIAM PENN AND THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS dreams of greatness; when wealth, and power, 
THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. and high renown, were expected to distinguish a 
(Concluded from page 202.) , King in Palestine! and Greece, and Rome, and 

Egypt, and Assyria, were to bow at his footstool ! 

‘There is scarcely an instance that can be found tt was at such a time that he came among them. 


in human history, where less fanaticism, less en- H ail ahi th alta f tdi 
rte e trappings of worldly 

thusiasm, less departure from the dictates @f a,*° ae oon sa 8 . ry el eo, 
eee atness,—t athe ; 

calm, serene, and tranquil spirit, was ever mani-|8TC4'Ness,—al the intluence oF workdly renown, 
| but his inind was chastened aad subdued by their 


fested in times of deep trial and personal suffer-| bit til h ; i to be dl 
. ; . y 
ing by large bodies of men, than among the mem- nitterness, until! he was mace willing to be as the 
: least among little children, 


bers of the Religious Society of Friends, during 
the period that the reviewer has chosen to stig-| And then it was that be commenced the work 
matize them with fanaticism;—and it is truly in-|of his mission; not in the character of a prudent 
credible how a man of his intelligence and virtue,| philosopher speculating upon the best arrange- 
combining, as he evidently does, a love for the|ments for human society,—not as a statesman in 
principles, with admiration for the character andthe court of Herod, making wise laws or benifi- 
the attainments, of William Penn, can so far be-' cent enactments,—no conquering hero with “lev- 
come blinded by a narrow sectarian feeling upon ies of brave men,” whom he was leading on to 


the practice of war, as to dim the lustre that he! victory or to war: but he appeared, as if to avoid 
throws around them by such evident injustice. If distinction, among the humblest mechanics of bis 
there is one peculiarity that has distinguished a 


\country; dressed in the common dress of the peo- 
ple; sleeping in the boat of Peter the fisherman; 
eating at the table of Zaccheus the publican; call- 
ing for his first disciple Matthew the tax gatherer; 
exacting from no one any personal service, but 
forgetting his own superiority and washing his 
disciples’ feet! And how did his very first ad- 
‘dress blast all their hopes, and disappoint all their 
expectations. He spoke, indeed, of a kingdom, 
but it was the kingdom of Heaven—* THE KINe- 
pom oF HEAVEN Is WITHIN you;”’ a kingdom in 
which the spiritual functionaries alone claim to 
exercise authority—a kingdom in which the spirit 
of love (which is the spirit of God) acts in perpet- 
ual harmony—a kingdom which is inhabited only 
by the humble and the pure in heart. Not one 
word about overturning or interfering with the 
government of Herod, or of Augustus—not one 
word of Rome, or of breaking the yoke that held 
them in bondage to a distant and a warlike race— 
not one word about changing the laws or institu 
tions of his country, corrupt and vicious as they 
were: it was to change the heart that his efforts 
were directed; his office was a spiritual office, his 
objects were spiritual objects, his mission was a 
spiritual mission. Had he and his disciples in 
volved or obtained the aid of legislative assemblies 
to attack the vices and the crimes of their day, 
the gladiatorial shows, the beastly inteinperance, 
the system of slavery, the corrupt institutions o! 
the empire, the various forms of vicious indul 
gence that practice had kneaded into the whole 
mass of society,—if they had assailed them with 
bitter denunciations, fierce invective, or indignant 
expostulation, they would have been called fana- 
stripped of power; that its own innate strength) tics, and would have obtained no name in the an- 
and value is beyond all the kingdoms of the nals of their race. Instead of this, they taught 
earth,—to regard it as the image and the essence|men and women every where to examine their 
of the infinite mind,—is as clearly the reverse of own hearts, to wrap themselves in the mantle of 
fanaticism, as any well defined conduct can be. | their own thoughts, to withdraw into the cave. 
No instance can be found of their forming dissat-|that they might hear the “ still smal! voice of in- 


fanatic from a meek and humble Christian—from 
the days of Mahomet to those of Mormon,—it is 

desire to exercise a controiling influence over 
the actions and destinies of men, and a pertina-| 
cious adherence to its own claims to greatness. 
Its foundation, whatever may be its pretensions to 
ineckness, is the love of power,—a desire to be’ 
thought among the leading master spirits of the| 
age: did Friends lust after these? When many | 
were selling that vast estate—ETERNITY—for as 
much trash as could be grasped in the hand, they 
sacrificed principalities and powers, they surren- 
dered property and wealth, for what ?—for the 
calm serenity of conscious and benignant virtue! 
‘There are few men whose names fill a bright page 
in history, who have ever shown a greater love’ 
for freedom; is this among the traits of the fana- 
tic? If they had mingled religion with legisla-| 
tion—if they had mixed the duties of their Society, 
with politics—if, when the power was in their 
own hands, they had fortified their own religious, 
institutions by legislative enactments—if they had 
made partial laws, or had used the powers of 
government, to allure converts or to make prose- 
lytes,—there might be some justification for the 
charge: but to calmly withdraw when its posses- 
sion involved a conflict of principles,—to submit 
to be stripped of all influence in its legislation, al! 
share in its renown, all participation in its great- 
ness, when that greatness was and is the acknow- 
ledged fruit of their own stern and glorious vir- 
tue,—to exhibit that calm self-possession, that 
pure conviction of rectitude, that irresistible and 
uawavering faith, that truth will triamph when 


ground in the earth, and shéd abroad upon the 
hearts of her children, a sense’ of their own re- 
sponsibility, a sense of their future accountability, 
a sense of that divine and infinife love that takes 
all within its enfoldings—that mgaghes alike to the 
master and the slave, to the king and to the pea- 
sant, to the rich and to the poor—that teaches us 
‘to love Ephraim, though his iniquity is great,’ 
“and the house of Joseph, though steeped in 
sin’’—that teaches us to love those that hate us, 
and in the last hours of life to pray for forgiveness 
to those that crucify us, so that we may hope to 
meet them in an afterstate. So fast Christianity 
became triumphant,—so fast all forms of law, all 
institutions of government, all systems of injustice 
and oppression, yielded to its mild, its benignant, 
its persuasive influence,—so fast the proud em- 
pire, the mistress of the world, with all her co- 
lorts, legions, and pretorian bands, with all her 
bacchanalian orgies and gods of war, was con- 
quered by a few fishermen from Galilee, yielded 
to the preaching of Paul the tentmaker,—so fast 
woman rose from the degraded position that she 
\had occupied for countless ages, that she yet oc- 
cupies in all but Christian tamds, “she took her 
place at the domestic hearth, and. at the public 
altar, bearing her testimony to the efficacy of vir- 
tue and of love, backing her monitions by purity 
of life and conversation,” every Christian's house 
was not only a home, but a radiating pojnt for 
sentiments of humanity, of virtue, and of love. 


It was these examples that Friends followed, 
these the fanatics whose enthusiasm they felt; they 
calmly withdrew into the quiet of their own 
homes, they turned to the performance of their 
y duties. The mind never puts forth 
vreater strength, than when it thus surrenders 
power and wealth; when it yields up calmly its 
long indulged habits, its long cherished affections, 
its visions of earthly greatness, for the tasks of 
humble life. And it was not until the primitive 
eae left the ground of humility and depen- 
dance; it was not until her members began to 
hunger and thirst after political distinctions and 
outward associations; it was not until she wished 
y her power, to exhibit her numbers and 
er proselytes among kings and lawgivers; 
it was not until she sought the aid of legislative 
enactinents, and endeavored to force her doc- 
trines and opinions by mora! and politica! asso- 
ciations, that she degenerated into a fanatical 
theocracy! And thus it is that the spirit, that in 
our own time, or at any time, attempts to force 
inen into righteousness, to bind thet to a life of 
holiness with the cords of legislation, is at war 
with the very first principles of the Christian re- 
ligion. Did Jesus ever attempt such a thing 


Did Friends attempt such things? He knew, and 
they knew, that freedom of the will was essential 
to righteousness; that it was an element of human 
virtue. And I know of nothing that the ingenuity 
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of modern times has invented, more dangerous to|turns with increased feebleness, and diminished! Bride, the Lamb's w 
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ife, instead of exposing her- 


pure and vital Christianity; more destructive to energy, from his dark delusions; but I insist that self like a harlot, withdrew with the bridegroom, 
religious institutions; more calculated to make/it requires more dignity of character, more gov- in the hours of his love, into the innermost cham- 
hypocrites, and nominal and outside Christians,/ernment of the will, more force and power of bers of the house of her mother; and they fotlow- 
than the organization of large bodies of men into thought, to withdraw from tumult and strife, toed her dignified example of purity and of love. 


associations, having a semi-religious aspect, in- 
tended to overawe the humble silent worshippers 


as well as the public authorities, to force men/to yield to the storms of passion, or to seek the/at any other period of human history, 


into righteousness by an array of numbers, while 
at the same time they have no kindred religious 
sympathies, no spiritual bonds or obligations. 


I am aware that the present is an age of great- 
ly increased intellectual effort; when many believe 


refuse to mingle in the conflict for the possession 
of property, and the pride of place, than it does 


applauses of a crowd. 


; , ot 
Does it demand no energy to attain serenity, 


|when serenity is strength; is it true, that Friends’ 
‘only sought ease and indulgence when they sur-' 
renderéd the government; is it apathy to suppress 


Whether the duties of government have ever 
been administered, in this or any other country, 
by any other 
religious sect than Friends, without in one single 
instance violating the rights of other sects, and 
that too over a large and populous community 
professing not only many shades of religious be- 
lief, but holding to practices and principles radi- 


that activity in religious society, and in moral as- repining thoughts, when the hopes of life are|cally and essentially the reverse of each other, is 
sociations, is the way to aid, or attain salvation; Withered; to turn the wounded spirit from anger a fact susceptible of proof; if the éritics upon our 
and when many under this dark delusion, tenfold @%d from evil to its ordinary duties, to call forth religious principles and political conduct can fur- 
worse than the darkness of Egypt, because that higher powers in times of suffering? Are these|nish another such instance from the wide range 
was a physical and this a spiritual darkness,—in-| the traits of fanatics? did they exhibit themselves) of human annals, where it continued for a space 
stead of seeking serenity in a life of self-denial; When stripped of property, and power, and place, |of seventy years, or even half that period, it will 


instead of following the example of Friends at the 
period we are reviewing; instead of being soothed 
and harmonized by religious associations, by that 
inward and central peace that results from a 
communion with him ‘who rules in the king- 
doms of men, and giveth them to the base as well 
as to the proud,”’ are suffering themselves to be 
the willing victims; are making their friends the 
victims of endless agitation, controversy, and ex- 
citement; are forever mingling subjects of legisla- 
tion with the duties of religion. To them the 
conduct of Friends in that day of their true great- 
ness, is a bright and instructive example; and 
should be a subject of vivifying and purifying re- 
flection. Their religion, though it made no out- 
_ward demonstration, had a deeper sensibility, a 
more intense feeling, a holier and a purer love, 
than the Blind enthusiast ever felt; growing milder 
and gentler, amid what tended to harden and ex- 
asperate; they did not denounce those who went 
to war as corrupt and vicious, but increasing their 
own trust in Providence as bis promises appeared 
about to fail; they sought to rekindle in the bo- 
soms of the wandering and unfaithful, the half-ex- 
tinguished love of the Father, by setting before 
them the example of the Son, the living light of 
the lowly Nazarene, when the spirit of peace and 
purity rested on him in the likeness of a dove. It 
was a mark set upon the church in the days of 
her apostacy, that she sought, amid the flourish 
and the bustle which are ever glittering and talk- 
ing largely, to govern and control the state; and 
it was the distinguishing feature of a dark and 
barbarous age, to connect immortality and eternal 
life, to connect things spiritual and invisible with 
things outward and temporal: but in the darkest 
days of Romish superstition, when all the learning 
and intelligence of mankind was confined to the 
interior of the cloister, this association could hard- 
ly be endured! And when we trace upon the 
page of history, as well as in our own experience, 
the desolating consequences of such connections, 
their departure from the simple economy that the 
-wisdom of Jesus Christ ordained; their direct 
abandonment of apostolic injunction; their mani- 
fest tendency to a system complicated and impo- 
sing—something that will gratify man’s lust for 
power—something that will enable the leaders in 
them to exercise a legislative, a temporal, as well 
as spiritual control over the actions and destinies 
of men; surely our minds should crave—deeply 
has my spirit craved—that our Religious Society 
may be preserved as a purely spiritual associa- 
tion. Did Friends exhibit these features of fanat- 
icism? did they denounce the constitution and law 


of the land? did they seduce men from their alle-| 
giance to their religious duties, their social, civil,| 


and political obligations? 

I ask no sacrifice of self-respect; 1 seek no in- 
tellectual prostration,—which properly attends 
upon the deluded fanatic, who sooner or later re- 


in the streets and on the house tops, as objects of, 
persecution or of sympathy?—did they menace 
those who thus abused them with religious ana- 
themas, social excommunications, or political de- 
nunciations?—did they form extensive combina-| 
tions with other religious sects, to send their| 
voices far and wide; to work upon the prejudices! 
of men, to accumulate large funds; to league a/ 
host of hireling mercenary instruments, whose! 
‘hearts, instead of being the indwelling house of 
the Father, is made a house of merchandize, and 
in whom the place designed for devotion is turn- 
ed into a den of thieves? Such combinations, by 
appealing to the feelings of the strong, the fears’ 
of the weak, and the interests of the venal, create 
an influence altogether at war with the spirit of 
Christianity; whose object is to make each one 
purify his own heart, and fit his own soul for an) 
inheritance of everlasting felicity. ‘* And unless 
such associations are jealously watched, they 
gradually, but surely, encroach upon freedom of 
thought, of speech, and of the press; thus the 
very means of gustaining is turned against free- 
dom! The press, which is the power to quicken 
‘intellect, is, by an artful multiplication of societies 
judiciously placed and widely spread, all magnify- 
ing one object, and acting for one purpose; all 
swayed by the same leaders, and intended to bear 
against the same hated opponents, against odious 
opinions and odious individuals— made to operate 
as powerfully against them, as if they were iu the 
hands of an inquisition.” 

Did Friends display these appearances of fanat- 
icism?—it was, and ever will be, a wicked and 
adulterous generation that requires these outward 
and visible signs. They are indications of that 
cheap and superficial thing called * moral infiu- 
ence,’ that lives and dies upon the soil of this 
world; whose objects are confined to the things 
of time; whose growth, whose blossom. whose 
fruit, are the productions of the earth earthy.— 
The moral purposes of Christianity are doubtless 
bright and deep colorings of its true divinity; they 
furnish undeniable external evidence of its coming 
from the everlasting fountain of purity and truth; 
and here we might safely rest our arguinent upor: 
the conduct of Friends when they had possession 
of the government: but they knew that the pre- 
cepts of the gospel had a far higher and nobler 
object; that their internal and invisible influence | 
would produce fruit that would far surpass the 
decaying institutions of human wisdom; and that) 
whatever might be its results on the earth, would) 
defy the rust of years, and fit the soul for the ap-| 
propriate, for the everlasting happiness of a sanc: | 
tified, purified, disembodied spirit. They knew) 


strengthen our faith in human virtue, increase our 
hopes of man’s improvement, and help to redeem 
the character of the world. This degree of moral 
strength, this amount of human wisdom, this per- 
fection of human conduct, if it ever had vitality 
before or since, we would be glad to see conse- 
craged to man’s advancement; it should be placed 
in letters of light upon the historian’s page. But 
it is a painful reflection, notwithstanding the lus- 
tre that it sheds around our own Society, that the 
only religious community that ever, and at all 
times, acted with this scrupulous fidelity to con- 
science, this regard to “ the inner light’? and the 
obligations of Christianity, is not only THE one 
that has never had those rights respected,—but it 
is the only one that in this land of free institutions 
has been denounced as “imbecile and helpless fa- 
natics, unfit to conduct the concerns of govern- 
ment, assuming to do what their principles for- 
bade; and who, after vain and fruitless attempts 
to form such a union of church and State as 
would enable them to administer the state upon 
Quaker principles, acknowledged their own unfit- 
ness for the position they had assumed, and re- 
turned with increased mental and physical inabili- 
ty to their original objects and customary duties.”’ 
‘That the principles and practice of Friends are 
essentially different from those of other eects, is a 
fact that is material to the present discussion; 
having no written creed to weaken their sympa- 
thies for other religious professors, no rules of 
discipline to interfere with the freedom of thought; 
denouncing the use of force in all its forms and 
aspects, it has neither the means nor the desire 
to “ bend or to break the strict formulas or rigid 
notions’ of any sect in Christendom. ‘The ob- 
jects of its government can therefore never be 
exclusiveness or partiality, because it can never 
subvert that spiritual or intellectual freedom, 
upon which all truth, virtue, and good govern- 
ment is dependant; and it would be nothing more 
than a rational inference from these facts and 


‘premises, that its members were at least as well 


qualified as those of any other sect, to conduct 
the concerns of a free state; because here alone 
the free spirit of man has cast off its last fetters, 
and here alone no human agency can hereafter 
limit its power. 

And now, I apprehend, my duty to the good 
men who so ably administered the government of 
Pennsylvania in ber palmy state and moral great- 
ness, has been discharged: if injustice has been 
done to the reviewer, it has been unintentional; 
but I think I have made it manifest that a good, 
virtuous, and religious man, whether a member of 
our Society or of any other, if bis * mind is lumi- 


that he who dwelt alone, and in simplicity; whose|nous with truth, and bis heart warm with benevo- 


heart in retired places swelled with love and grat-|lence;’’ if his life gives evidence that he loves the 
itude; whose thoughts were too full for utterance; | precepts and example of Jesus; if he resists not 
and whose alms were not seen of men, receivedjevil, but endeavors to overcome it with good, is 


the divine benediction. They knew rae not thereby unfitted to participate in the concerns 
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of government; and that while the concerns of downwards; hides itself with its own leaves; and, blessing, to elevate men’s minds above tempta- 
church and state should ever be kept separate, were it not that its fragrance betrays it to the|tion, and fight the battle on the side of strenuous 
there is nothing in the administration of the latter observation of others, would choose to live eee It is, no doubt, unfortunate that this 
that is incompatible with righteousness. So far die in its own well pleasing security. |pernicious, and in a certain degree illegal traffic, 
from it, a truly religious man is the only man that! St. Bernard. |should be carried on by Britons; and the mission- 





is fitted by purity of heart, moral energy, and in-| ee ‘aries have frequently had this retorted to them in 
tellectual culture, for the performance of its du-| CHINA. ithe midst of their expostulations and advices to 
ties. And the conduct of Friends when in and! (Concluded from page 212.) ithe misguided victims of opium smoking. The 


'usual good common sense of the Chinese, how- 
ever, will soon be able to distinguish the true po- 
sition in which this traffic, or any other of the 
kind, as regards the intercourse of nations, must 
be put, and they will cease to confound the phi- 
lanthropic endeavors of the missionaries with the 
gain-seeking pursuits of other members of the 
community to which they may belong. The 
opium trade, though still nominally illegal, is now 
tacitly recognized by the Chinese authorities, and 
perhaps the best plan for all parties would be to 
legalize it at once, imposing a certain duty on it 
as we do on the similar luxuries of tobacco and 
alcoholic liquors. 


out of power, furnishes abundant evidence that! 4 prominent vice of the Chinese is Opium 
the government they organized was organized for Smoking. This to a certain extent has been 
good; was replete with human happiness; and was practised for a long period, but of late years has| 


administered in the living power of virtue: whilst inereased. An opium house in Amoy is thus de- 
the one by which they were supplanted, like most coribed by Smith: 


of the governments of the earth, was organized 
and administered upon principles, and is sustain-| 
ed by practices, in which no righteous man can 
participate. ‘To say, that i cannot be constituted 
so that those who labor for the soul's salvation in 
a happier sphere, are unfit to share in its duties, 
is to make it the loathsome offspring of selfish- 
ness and sin, over whose birth, and at whose 
shrine, Satan himself must delight to minister. 


“ The first opium house which we entered was 
situated close to the entrance to the Taou-lais 
palace. Four or five rooms, in different parts of 
a square court, were occupied by men stretched 
out on a rude kind of couch, on which lay a head 
pillow, with lamps, pipes, and other apparatus for 
smoking opium. In one part of the principal 
room the proprietor stood, with delicate steel- 
yards, weighing out the prepared drug, which 
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Selected for Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. hither to indulge in the expensive fumes, or to P'© 8F@ temperate oth In eating and drinking 


Coleridge, speaking of Wordsworth, says: “His| feast their eyes with the sight of that which in- ee ee eee ees — ss ee 
poetic genius is characterized by the union, of creasing poverty had placed beyond their reach, r ar her inhabit: ral dis ’ es gs 
e. , ve richer inhabitants of towns a considerable de- 
deep feeling with profound thought; the fine hal-| soon gathered around us, and entered into con- adil of eubeitlean th teeaae’, talus a 
ance of truth in observing, with the imaginative|versation. ‘They formed a motley group of sal- |r aners wah om ehenel aan ee eis 
, : ; : . ‘ ‘ rd and hurtful profusion of 
faculty in modifying the objects observed; and|low sunken cheeks, and glassy, watery eyes, Oe ee oe ee Cone Sa 
above all, the original gift of spreading the tone, with idiotic look, and vacant laugh, they readily) China as among the it Dbseese and higher 
the atmosphere, and with it, the depth and heighth volunteered information, and described the pro-| : f B ae i y ma ene 
of the ideal world around, forms incidents and, cess of their own degradation. ‘There was to be - + Gs or Sal a , - a vey — _— 
situations, of which, for the common view, cus-|seen the youth, who, just emerging from boyhood, °*"* a “Nig a. ce 9a to oo me = 
tom had bedimmed the lustre, and dried up the/ had only commenced the practice a little time be- ee re : wep ~ og So 
sparkle and the dew drops. ‘To find no contra- fore, and was now hastening to a premature old a fae sath an ? te 
diction in the union of old and new; to contem-|age. There was the man of middle age, who, Gal ai ° as o o ew “? sa ug 
plate the Ancient of days and all his works with for half his life a victim of this pernicious indul-"°" = omg ay he apr ne eae 
feelings as fresh as if all bad then sprung forth at| gence, was bearing with him to an early grave |< ae Jae , Pr a 2 a " = - ~: 
the first creative fiat; characterizes the mind that the wreck of his worn-out constitution. ‘There - hee | y — 1e eo ry ns : “er ae nD, . " 
feels the riddle of the world, and may help to un-| was again the more elderly man, whose iron a Hey ne rote a i ” , poe aan 
ravel it. ‘To carry on the feelings of childhood strength of frame could better ward off the slow _—. “Chins — ae ez ae 
into the powers of manhood; to combine the but certain advances of decrepitude, but whose — = : tae — e es ose gto 
child’s sense of wonder-wnd novelty, with the ap-| bloated cheek, and vacant stare, told of the strug- |‘ eet rayne . Me rey eon * ) a 
pearances which every. day for perhaps forty gle that was raging within. ‘There was again the — at e° ~ sn I ° _ ~~ was - 
years had rendered familiag; rarely seen spectacle of old age, and the man of ®Y°® GOgs, Which are admilied into the category 


‘sixty lived yet to tell of forty years consumed in of culinary beasts among this people. In Chusan, 
‘With sun, and moon, and stars, throughout the year, the seduction of this vice. They all accented to and probably in many other places throughout the 


; . ’ ‘ ; . , , » | ‘e hate : . 
And man and woman; the evils and sufferings of their course, and pro- country, young ducks are hatched in thousands 


ine the character ad privloe of goin, and feed desir tobe feed rom te power” “Poey Yavin hea and then fe up fo he ables 
one of the marks which distinguish genius from *!! complained of loss of appetite—of the agoniz- regularly treined to catch fish and bring them to 
talents. And therefore it is the prime merit of 'ng cravings of the early morning—of prostration | On , 3 

genius, and its most unequivocal mode of mani- of strength, and of increasing feebleness, but said ' - ; 
festation, so to represent familiar objects, as to | that they could not gern firmness of resolution to! Smit i. us describes his reception at a manda- 
awaken in the minds of others a kindred feeling overcome the habit. They all stated its intoxi- "ns table: 
concerning them, and that freshness of sensation C@U0g eflects to be worse than those of drunken-| “On Sept. 3rd I went with some friends to 
which is the constant accompaniment of mental, "€S%: and described the extreme dizziness and visit the principal Mandarin in Ning-po, usually 
no less than of bodily convalescence. Who has vomiting which ensued so as to incapacitate them styled the taou-tai. Due notice had been given 
not a thousand times seen snow fall on water ?— | for exertion. I subsequently visited about thirty some hours previously, and there were circum- 
Who has not watched it with a new feeling from other opium shops in different parts of the city. stances attending our visit, which insured a polite 
the time that he has read urns’ comparison of lhe people say that there are nearly a thousand reception from his Excellency. We were borne 


sensual pleasure,— such establishments in Amoy.” in chairs along the streets to the ya-mun, or pub- 
A confirmed opium smoker generally consumes lie office, in which the taou-tai was then pesiding. 

‘To snow that falls upon a river, daily about a mace of opium, which is equal to As we approached the large folding-doors, lead- 

A moment white, then gone forever.’ one drachm, of sixty grains, the price of which is ing into the first of a number of spacious courts, 


. ° ° . e ee al 1ohtp e ing. a lk > . yas 3 » . »diately bo 
In poems, equally as in philosophic disquisitions, * rout e ghtpence sterling, a large sum of money a gong was struck, which was immediately an 
¢ : : f in China. In fact, many of the poorer classes swered by other gongs and a bell from within. At 
et rene Oe consume from a third to a fourth of their whole the same t nati i ol r 
. . : i 8¢ P é ; re nce 
an 2 ee Se ee earnings in this pernicious practice, notwithstand Got to Rect ahs Tides of an as 
. - . © c , < a- 8 ; c « 5 : 2 , 
from the impotence caused by the very circum- 0 0 “wt oi a femils de . vm i 4 hes “e ee r Pe 7 = 2 
‘ . a i mn ° { y > ) a ass P 
vance of their aniversal adgicsion.  Trathe, of them for a ort. This isa m sa ; ansiat 2 : ‘thin de ; ss eet ‘of b al > salle 
° . é 9 or, W signs sé ac ; 
all others the most swfal and mysterious, yet and can hae find a parallel io the: aad whi a “ ‘the aca ate nd - till o _ : ; 
‘ ° ‘ > his: | ¢ @ nds ) >dan- 
being, ot the gente slave, of Universes! teterest, are key esausihien of one own island ; Po one ail Sele v . ae ieee ead - ; - at the | of 
too often considered be su tres, that they love all lion pounds’ worth of opium ieeesticabl h is tom of 4 Ai a f ste —" odie int oe ot 
. = ie . . hic s ou steps ag u a vesti- 
the life and efficiency of truth, and lie bed-ridden thus aad in the onnatuian ein ire of Chi th bulk ; H th 7 . . ns Chin o ‘in = ; ! 
, . . Uy . 3 an, -la- psc ° 
in the dormitory of the soul, side by side with the a ewan: etapa (6 On Saiease apes ane dak, mee rea 
. : <r G. 2% at least twenty millions’ worth of intoxicating ed to welcome us; and afier a good deal of bow- 
most despised and exploded errors. ales we 2 
liquors consumed in Great Britain. Both are|ing and other salutations, we were conducted to 
_ |clamant evils, and are potent means of debasing a reception hall, where we were invited to take 
True Humility.—True humility, like the vio- society; but evils cannot be banished from this\our seats. But preliminary matters of etiquette 
let, grows low in the ground; hangs the head world of ours—our chief aim must be, by God’s had to be settled, which occupied some time. The 
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taou-tai would not occupy the highest seat on the, number of dishes, which one after another made 
left side, the place of honor; and the members their appearance. But it was to no purpose that 
of our little party affected like humility. One he was informed that we had eaten a sufficient 
pressed the other, and tried to lead him into the quantity. He begged to assure us that the re-| 
uppermost seat, which gentle attempt the other) past would soon be over; and our apologies for| 
as gently resisted. Under ordinary circumstances | occasioning him so much expense only made him| 
this would have been fatiguing; but in the exces-|insist more rigorously on our remaining till the! 
sive heat of the summer it was doubly irksome:/end. During this time an animated discussion 
and matters were at last abruptly brought to a took place on the subject of foreign customs. He 
satisfactory adjustment by one of our party coolly again reverted to the subject of my literary de-| 
occupying the highest seat, and thus terminating gree, and inquired my family name. This was 
the debate. One of our friends was a fluent altered to suit the Chinese sounds, and written 
speaker of Chinese, and acted as our spokesman. Sze-mei. He then asked my personal name, which| 
The taou-tai’s cap of authority, which was orna-|he tried in vain to pronounce, saying it took four| 
mented with the usual knob or button of a light Chinese characters to write it. He made several! 
blue color, indicating his rank as being of the third ineffectual attempts to catch the sound George, | 
of the nine orders of Mandarins, was now taken changing it to Jih-ah-le-jih. At last, in despair! 
from his head, and handed to an attendant, who|of mastering the outlandish sounds, he ceased! 
placed it in a conspicuous part of the room. Soon; from the attempt, and, falling back into his large! 
afier, another servant came at his bidding to as-|chair, gave a hearty prolonged laugh. ‘Then he| 
sist in removing his upper garment of blue silk; inquired of my friend respecting the koo-wan, or'| 
and as, notwithstanding the heat, we had paid his ancient classical literature of our country. This! 
Excellency the compliment of appearing in wool-|led to his being informed of the gradual improve- 
len coats, we gladly availed ourselves of his invi-| ment of our native tongue—the comparatively re- 
tation to put off the incumbrance, and sat during|cent date of English literature-—the stores of an-| 
the rest of our visit in our shirt sleeves. ‘The cient learning imported from Greece and Rome—| 
room did not afford the signs of any great wealth | the prevalence of Latin as the general medium of 
in the proprietor, the furniture being simple and communication between the literati of Europe—| 
substantial, rather than elegant. A number of/and the diflerent races who successively peopled) 
servants were standing outside, and sometimes, in| Britain. ‘To all these topics he listened with at-, 
their eagerness to see and listen, pressed around|tention, bringing frequent illustrations from simi-| 
the door. A wave of the hand from their master|lar events in the history of China. He afterwards! 
once or twice, seemed to remove them to a little inquired about some European country, by a! 
distance on either side. But when he subse-/name which we had never before heard. On our| 
quently sat so as to have his back towards them, further listening to his pronunciation of the word, 
they quietly returned, and their number was in-| we discovered the name to be a strange combina-| 
creased by the addition of several others eager to |ticn of sounds, intended for Denmark.  After-| 
satisfy their curiosity. After we had taken tea, wards the current of topics flowed to America| 
the signs of preparation for a morning collation|and its twenty-six States; the separation of the 
were apparent in the various dishes brought and| United States from Britain in the last century; 
set out on a table in the centre of the room. On their common descent and language; their com- 
the announcement being made that all was ready,| mercial rivalry and political emulation; the num-| 
the same ceremony and delay as to precedence ber of annual emigrants from Britain to America; 
took place. The taou-tai took his seat at the)the process of clearing away forests and preparing 
lowest end of the table. As our meal proceeded, the soil for cultivation; the enterprising character| 
he reverted to former topics, especially to our Jit-|of American Merchants; and the political supre- 
erary degrees. As I had been introduced as a macy of Britain. He made some inquiries re- 
literary teacher, he now inquired what literary specting the causes of emigration, and of the will- 
degree in my own country | had attained. My ingness of the British merchants to come to so 
friend very inconsiderately replied that | was the |distant a country as China. He continually re- 
same as a tsin-sze, i. e. the second of the four'sponded, sometimes giving a hearty laugh, and 
Chinese literary degrees, to which Ching-ta-jin | not in the slightest degree affecting an appearance 
had himself attained. The taou-tai then com- of gravity. He mentioned his having been for- 
menced congratulating me on the felicity of my merly sent on a special mission by the Chinese 
lot in getting literary promotion at so early an government to the country of Mongolia, and 
age. He proceeded to take a strict survey of my spoke of the cold temperature and the forests as 
physiognomy, and made some remarks on my probably resembling those of America. 

personal appearance. At last, fortunately for our, ‘At length, after many unavailing attempts to 
preservation of gravity, the conversation was led rise from the table, which he as often prevented, 
to the subject of literary examinations and degrees we were enabled to make preparations for our 
in China, on which he was very lengthened in his departure. 
observations. 


During our stay of more than an 
hour, he showed us the usual marks of politeness 

‘Meanwhile we endeavored to do honor to the and courtesy. As his jurisdiction extended over 
dishes, which in rapid succession were placed be- three of the eleven departments, into which the 
fore us, our host helping us from each dish with PrOVnee of Che-keang is divided, he was an offi- 
the chop-sticks with which he himself was eating. °°" of ee and ruled a territory 
A kind of spirit, distilled from rice, was poured - large as Scotland. He was apparently about 
out into small cups and saucers and placed be- fifty-six years of age, and his ee ee 
fore us. Deference had been paid to our foreign manding and graceful. In spite of our remon- 
palates, and in addition to the usual routine of S'T@nce, he insisted on accompanying us to our 
Chinese dainties, small slices of ham, beef, duck. sedans, and we took our departure with the came 
and fowl were served on the table. Plovers’ Ce™emony, and aiid the same noise of piping and 
eggs, nuts, sweetmeats, formed also portions of 208% 8 greeted us on our entrance. 


———____ + soe o -—_— 


our repast. Our host continually watched our 
saucers, and replenished them from time to time! Faith being an act of the will as much as of the 
with what he deemed the choicest morsels. Once understanding, we oftener disbelieve for want of 
or twice we ventured to act on our choice, and to inclination, than for want of evidence. 

taste some of the unknown dishes; but we quickly} Never was there a man of deep piety, who has 
came to the decision that it was better to trust to not been brought into extremities,—who has not 
his selection. At last we were tired with the been put into the fire,—who has not been taught 
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to say, ** Though he slay me, yet will I trust in 
him.”*— Cecil. 
~~ veo o—_—_—_-—_—_ 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 

As the pure snow by rustling winds when driven, 

Sweet fostering gift of an indulgent heaven ; 

And as the timid doe, whose swift alarm 

All unoffending hath the power to charm, 

Is Infancy 


As the fair spring in opening blossoms gay ; 
As a bright rising sun portends the day ; 
As the kind earth by gentle dews refreshed ; 
So by the gift of education blest, 

Is Youth. 


As the tall cedar o’er the lesser trees; 
As the proud rivers more than fountains please ; 
As the full sheaf rewarding labors past ; 
Blest by the sun, nor hurt by noxious blasts, 
Is Manhood. 


As the descending regent of the day, 
With milder radiance makes the heavens gay; 
So in the eve of life well spent, we find 
The mind instructed, and the soul resigned 
To Death in Age. 
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“© Six Weeks in Ireland; by William Bennet.”’ 

We have received a copy of an interesting lit- 
tle work with the above title. The author is well 
known to many Friends in Philadelphia as an in- 
dividual of warm and benevolent feelings. Sev- 


‘eral years ago he and his wife visited this coun- 


try; and during their sojourn in this city, formed 
many acquaintances among Friends, who still 
cherish an agreeable recollection of their visit. 

It appears that when the famine broke out in 
Ireland, William Bennett thought he might be 
useful to these afflicted people, by distributing 
small seed in some of the remoter districts of the 
country. Having supplied himself with the ne- 
cessary assortment, and having received the en- 
couragement of some benevolent individuals, he 
set out upon his mission in the Third Month last, 
accompanied by his eldest son. Their journey 
extended from North to South, and twice from 
East to the extreme West of the island, over a 


distance of not less than 1500 miles. 


The Narrative is in the form of letters to the 
author's sister, and presents a circumstantial ac- 
count of the journey, in a familiar and pleasing 
style. 

The sad recital of scenes of distress is in some 
measure relieved by the vivid descriptions of the 
magnificent scenery which abounds in some of 
the more remote districts, with accounts of the 
habits and manners of the people, and with vari- 


| *- . . . 
ous interesting incidents of travel. 


The author 
has also indulged in a wide range of observations 
‘on the causes of the depressed condition of Ire- 
land; and has given his views in regard to the 
proper measures for the permanent improvement 
/of the people. 

| We wish that this little work could be widely 
‘circulated; but as it is probable that but few co- 


pies will find their way to this country, we shall 
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transfer some of its interesting contents to the lated to feed and encourage his natural reckless- among wild bills until it reaches the solitary ele- 
payes of the Intelligencer. ness and improvidence, and is the fruitful source vation of Lough Talt, bounded by the bleak re- 

The recent sympathy awakenéd for the dis. of innumerable disputes and heart-burnings. 1 pulsive heights of Slievh Gamph—the northern 

. ’ was happy to hear that one of the assistant bar- shore of which it skirts, and then descends into 
risters in the county of Roscommon had set him- the plain, extending to the shores of Lough Conn, 
self resolutely against the system, refusing to beyond which the eye rested on the broad shoul- 
such information as is contained in William Ben-|award more than fair market price at the time of ders of the Nephin range. 
contract, with customary interest. The practice 
is prevalent all over the west, and particularly in 
Mayo. 

We left Dublin on the 12th, by day-coach, for) The want of any direct and permanent interest ii 
Boyle. The provision-boats on ‘the canal near in the improvement of the soil, and the non-re- to a Gospel Minister; containing Advice to Min- 
Mullingar were guarded by policemen on board, quital of the actual cultivator, arising from the ters and Elders how to conduct themselves in 
needlessly as it seemed to me. ‘The first evidence land being usually the only source from which their Conversation and various Services, accord- 
of the extreme distress of the times we witnessed, several grades of holders have to extract all the 
was in the spectacle of a corpse exposed in the profit they can,—falling therefore with accumv- 
public road, death having apparently been the lated weight on the last or actual occupier,—is : 
work of starvation. Not far from this, in an an-‘one of the sorest evils of Ireland. While large small duodecimo, 144 pages, and sold by Wm. 
gle of the way side, under a low temporary erec- |tracts of land have been let on low terms, and D. Parrish, No. 4 North Fifth Street. 
tion of straw, was a poor family down in fever.— underlet, or leases sold for lives renewable for 
We met along the road multitudes of emigrants, ever,—so that the great proprietor has little inte- 
mostly on foot, with their bundles on their backs, rest in, or power over them,—they get divided) | ei : a 
proceeding to Dublin. A few had more than and subdivided, each at an increased rental, until, “"® likely to go out of print, republished for the 
they could thus carry; and it was an affecting the small holder pays those enormous rates we benefit of the present and succeeding generations. 
sight to observe numerous whole families, with hear of under the conacre system. ‘The average There is a freshness, power, and zeal in some of 
their worldly att packed up on a donkey-cart, rent in Ireland at which arable land is let, is pro- 
attempting to look gay and cheerful, as they gast|bably more than double the same in England; so 
a wistful glance at the rapidly passing by coach-|that what with conacre rent for his land, and) — 1 i a ds abies then be 
passengers; and thus abandoning a country which Gombien price for his seed, and ditto for his food,| Were — wae spews _ that which they “— 
should have nourished them and their children. | while he tills the land, it is not surprising that the and testified of that which they had seen. We 
We met several hundreds in the course of this'Irish peasant has been kept at the lowest verge 
morning only, and the guard assured me it was of pauperism; for all inducement to industry, be-| made to soften down what the ear of the modern 
the same every day, and thicker at the week’s|yond the barest living, is in fact withdrawn. Ala Saat takai ecient ltiated Vi dine it dies 
commencement. [xcept in the increased beg-| poor man got up on the coach who held 14 rood _ — e" en Pit -* a 
gary in the towns,—always great in Ireland,— taken from the bare bog, for which he paid 30s.)ancient writings—a fashion which of late years 
wherever the coach stopped, and which was par- at first; built himself a cabin, and was now raised'seems to have gained some adherents, and to 
ticularly importunate in Longford, there was no to 35s.; and did not doubt he would. have his rent/have been practised by some of those who have 
other unusual appearance of poverty along this again raised, or be turned out, if he improved it . 
line of road. The land, menses was evidently any more. His immediate landlord paid 78. anne oe eee td + en a 
much neglected, or lying wholly waste. ‘The ab-| per acre, under lease. and feelings of our worthy predecessors. We are 
sence of pigs was also a remarkable feature to an| From Boyle we took a car across the country) assured that the work before us is an exact re- 
eye accustomed to Ireland. ito Ballina. ‘The shores of Lough Garra are wild} publication of the original, and as such we can 


Our guard was one of those shrewd, intelligent, and dreary, and the whole district increasingly S0/ recommend it to the perusal of our readers. It 
well-informed, clear-thinking ‘tien, not anfre-|on approaching the small town of Tobercurry.—| 


quently met with in that and similar capacities in We here first encountered the public works, so). Sa alls 
Ireland. A gentleman who got up on the coach, |called. These consisted in making new roads| Subject of ministry, as distinguished from that 
full of the one-sided views and oblique mode ofjand altering old ones, in many cases worse than} which is usually recognized among Christian pro- 
reasoning so common among a certain class, had useless, and obviously undertaken without judg-| fes 
no chance with him in argument, on the subject ment, for the mere sake of employment. Inde- 
of Ireland's grievances. He quoted Latin and pendently of the moral effects of useless labor,—| The rs IB fi 
Shakspere with great fluency and appropriate-| which it is impossible should be otherwise than Se re a ee 
ness. Land is let in this part at £25, £7, £12, listlessly pursued,—it was melancholy and degra- the early annals of our Society, as one who bore 
and £14 per acre, on the conacre plan. | afier-|ding in the extreme, to see the women and girls with patience and meekness the persecutions to 
wards heard of £20 per acre, but was not able|withdrawn from all that was decent and proper, 
to substantiate so high a rental. ‘The word “Gom-|and laboring in mixed gangs on the public roads. 
bien,”’ and prevalence of the “‘Gombien system,”’| Not only in digging with the spade, and with the . : 
was new to me; though I find it exposed and pick, but in carrying loads of earth and turves on and pertinent manner the qualifications necessary 
commented on in the able letters of the * Times|their backs, and wheeling barrows like men, and|to a gospel minister, founded upon his own expe- 
Commissioner,” No. 20. I cannot but think that it| breaking stones, are they employed. My heart 
only requires to be fully brought out to the light,! often sunk within me at the obviously deteriora- 
and generally known, to cease to exist altogether. |ting effects of such occupation, while the poor 


tresses of Jreland, has excited a feeling of interest 
in her condition and prosperity which renders 


net's book exceedingly valuable and instructive. To be continued. 


—_———-- oo 


The author says:— - : ; hs 
“A Description of the Qualifications necessary 


ing to their Gifts in the Church of Christ, by 
Samuel Bownas.”’ Published by John Townsend, 


It is always a source of satisfaction to us to see 
the approved writings of our early Friends, which 


|these productions which are characteristic of pri- 
mitive times, and which evince that the writers 


never admired the attempts which have been 


is important that the views of our Society on the 


sors, should be fully understood by our mom- 
bers. 


which he was subjected on account of his reli- 
gious testimonies, and he has portrayed in a plain 


rience in that weighty service. 


—_ ——_+ ee 


The poor cottier having taken his plot of ground|neglected children were crouched in groups) _ ee, 
on conacre,—that is, for the present crop, and no|around the bits of lighted turves in the various| 7° “e Editors of Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer: 
further interest in it,—requires seed, and having sheltered corners along the line. I need scarcely| THE USE OF TOBACCO. 


no money to purchase it, he goes to a Gombien|say that the soil was totally neglected here. 1} An extract in a recent number of your paper, 
man. This man sells him potatoes, or oats, or|conversed with several of the men, and the over- on the subject of tobacco, suggested to my mind 
whatever else it may be, on the credit of the har-|seers in many of the gangs,—the car with great the inquiry, Whether sufficient care is taken to 
vest, taking his I. O. U. at 5U, 70, and even 100 difficulty getting along, and having to go walking) discourage the use of this pernicious weed among 
per cent profit, according to circumstances, on| pace over miles of alterations. The pay was 6d.| friends, and particularly among our young peo- 
the current market value of the article. Under|and 7d. per day to the girls and women, and 8d.|ple. ‘The increased consumption of this article, 
any accident or failure, or even in fair seasons,|to the men; which being the lowest we met with as exhibited by official documents, within a few 
he is often unable to pay this exorbitant price|any where, though never exceeding 10d., I shall| years, is really astonishing. Besides the delete- 
when the time comes round. The Gombien man| not have occasion to mention again. jrious effects upon the nervous system, and the 
enters his process for the recovery on the I. O.| Thrashing out corn in the middle of the public| expense incurred in its purchase, it becomes a 
U., and generally gets the full amount awarded,|road, where every wheel must necessarily pass,|serious matter of inquiry how far the digestive 
and often forces the sale of the crop, or any thing| was a novelty to me, and clearly indicated the|functions are affected, and whether its habitual 
else the poor fellow possesses, to himself, at his| wasteful, as well-as backward state of agricultural] use does not produce a craving for other stimuli, 
own price. Not only is seed corn, buf meal for| ideas, and the want of farm buildings. jand frequently leads those who indulge in it to the 
his present subsistence, often purchased in this} The country became very dreary, and but thin-| intoxicating cup. 

way. The poor fellow is hopelessly ground/ly inhabited, soon after leaving Tobercurry. It is| In a recent excursion in one of our steamboats, 
down by this system, which is sufficiently calcu-'a cross road but little frequented, winding up!my attention was directed to the great number of 
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persons who visited the bar for the purpose of ranged in long lanes, a row of movable sheds gant and hurtful desires, which it is the greatest 


taking ardent spirits; and I was forcibly struck’ 
with the fact, that in almost every instance the 
person that drank liquor used tobacco in some 
form or other. On approaching the bar, the pur- 
chaser would generally part with his chew of to-| 
bacco; and after taking the intoxicating beverage, | 
purchase a segar and commence smoking. In re- 
flecting upon this melancholy picture, I was led to 
query whether an exemplary Friend would com- 
mence this hurtful practice. For some of those 
who have become habituated to it by long indul- 
gence, there may be an excuse; but I would ear-| 
nestly call upon our young men seriously to con- 
sider whether they are justifiable in commencing 
a course, which must sooner or later render them 
slaves to a corrupted appetite. 
A word to the wise is sufficient. 
A Frienp To Yourn. | 
Philada., 9th month 29th, 1847. 
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runs parallel with each line of vats, to guard 
them from the weather; and upon the first ap- 
pearance of rain, the sheds are rapidly rolled over 
them.”’ 


— -—— «weer 
AGE OF POULTRY. 

Farmers usually sell poultry alite, excepting in 
some parts of the country, such as the Borders, 
where geese are killed and plucked for the sake 
of their feathers before being sent to market.— 
Poulterers in towns, on the other hand, kill and 


pluck every sort of fowl for sale, so that the pur- 


chaser has it in his power to judge of the carcass; 


and if he buys an inferior article at a high price, | 


it must be his own fault. It is easy to judge of a 


\plucked fowl, whether old or young, by the state 


of the legs. If a hen’s spur is hard, and the scales 


on the legs rough, she is old, whether you see her 


head or no; but the head will corroborate your 


observation, if the under bill is so stiff that you 
cannot bend it down, and the comb thick and 
rough. A young hen has only the rudiments of 
spurs, the scales on the legs smooth, glossy and 
fresh colored, whatever the color may be, the 
claws tender and short, the under bil! soft, and 
the comb thin and smooth. 
has rough scales on the legs, callosities on the 
soles of the feet, and long, strong claws; a young 
jone the reverse of all thesé marks. When the 
feathers are on, an old turkey-cock has a long 
|beard, a young one but a sprouting one; and 


The Agricultural Exhibition takes place on the 
14th and 15th inst., about a mile west of the Per- 
manent Bridge, on the Lancaster Turnpike. 


The Seventeenth Exhibition of the Franklin 
Institute of the State of Pennsylvania, for the pro- 
motion of the Mechanic Arts, will open at the 
Museuin building in this city, on the 19th inst., 
and close on the 30th. These have heretofore 
been occasions of great interest. 


2eooe + ————_ 


H. W. Bellows, on a recent visit to an exten-| when they are off the smooth scales on the legs’ 


sive salt works at Syracuse, after informing that decide the point, beside difference of size in the 
about 250 bushels are made in a day, at a price wattles of the neck, and in the elastic snot upon 
not exceeding one dollar per barrel, thus de- the nose. An old goose, when alive, is known 

: ; ‘by the roughness of the legs, the strength of the 
scribes the process of making salt:— f ' 


“The salt, when ladled from the kettles, isjand strength of the bill, and the firmness and 
thrown into bins, one of which is closed every|thickness of the feathers; and when plucked, by 
day, and then lies draining for a fortnight. That’ the legs, pinions and bill, and the coarseness of 
portion of it which is to be refined for domestic the skin. Ducks are distinguished by the same 
use, is then carried to a factory, where it is par-| means, but there ig this difference, that a duck- 
tially pulverized by passing under a set of wooden |ing’s bill is much longer in proportion to the 
grinders, which, with a forward and backward breadth of its head than that of an old duck. A 
motion, gradually edge the salt along the plane in young pigeon is easily discovered by its pale co- 
which it is confined, till it falls into a trough, from lored, smooth scaled, tender, collapsed feet, and 
which, by an endless chain of small copper buck-|the yellow, long down interspersed among the 
ets, it is conveyed into the upper story of the feathers. A pigeon that can fly has always red 
building, without once requiring handling through colored legs and no down, and is then too old for 


the whole process. There it is again ground in yse.—Stephens’ Book of the Farm. 
a mill, into which it falls from the buckets, and 


through which it passes out into a chamber, now 
prepared for bagging. The bags having been THE PROVIDENCE OF GOD. 

prepared of ordinary cotton, sewed with twine, The providing care of God over all his crea- 
and at an inconceivable cheapness, which makes tures is not only declared by revelation, but man- 
your blood tingle for the girls who sew them, are ifested by all the works of nature. Turn our 
now filled, each with some sixteen pounds, by the eyes where we will, we see in every part of crea- 
aid of two boys, one of whom holds the bag open tion evidences of the fostering hand of its author 
with a small instrument, while the other ties it and preserver. Not the meanest reptile that 
when the scale in which it is placed indicates the crawls on the ground, or insect almost invisible 
proper weight. The bag is next stamped with'to the eye, but has ample provision made for it, 
the manufacturer's name, &c., and deposited in suited to the condition in which it is destined to 
immense piles, soon to be wheeled to the door of exist and act: provision for its birth, its growth, 
the loft whence it is slid into the hold of the barge its sustenance, its protection, its enjoyment: pro- 
waiting for it in the canal below. ‘I'he economy | vision, which could not be the work of chance, or 
of labor in the whole operation is very curious.|of any skill or foresight of its own; but plainly 
These bulky boats carry immense cargoes, which evincing the operation of infinitely and inconceiv- 
the canal conveys to the lakes and the seaboard. ably superior power and wisdom, guided by un- 
We shall not undertake to follow our salt any far- limited benevolence. So superior a being as man 
ther. Any person hasa right to erect a salt block, in this visible creation, could not have been dis- 
to which the government will gladly lay pipes and regarded iv this bounteous system; and he may 
furnish a supply of salt water, the condition being draw every confidence and hope, in his present 


the payment of a tax of a few cents on every and future welfare, from this pledge which nature 
bushel of salt manufactured. 


“The best salt known is not made by boiling, 
but by solar evaporation. 


a great number of acres. 


—_—_—--~+ see 


gives him of the supervising care of God. 
It is plain that our Lord appeals to this consti- 


r . . 
lhe solar works cover tution of nature to encourage this confidence; and 


‘ The water is let into to repress that distrusting solicitude respecting 
shallow vats raised some six feet from the ground, the requisites to present existence, so often en: 


and perhaps ten feet by five in surface. Ar- couraged by men; springing from their extrava- 


An old hen-turkey | 


wings, particularly at the pinions, the thickness! 


kindness to disappoint. 

It is not intended to discourage laudable and 
useful industry in the affairs of life; or necessary 
and moderate prudence and forethought, for the 
support of themselves, or those who may be en- 
‘trusted to their care; but to direct their main at- 
tention from needless riches, and ideal wants, to 
“the kingdom of God;”’ to those great principles 
\of Christian faith and disposition, which will se- 
cure to them an entrance into a better and more 
permanent state of existence; and to induce them 
to leave to their Maker, that care for their tem- 
\poral and animal existence which he has given 
such abundant proof of having assumed. 

A mind wishing to be satisfied of a divine su- 
|perintendency, should examine creation. Let it 
contemplate the curious organization of any flow- 
‘er or herb of the field, and the attention bestowed 
\on even its outward figure; and then consider 
\whether it is probable, that the Being who so 
wonderfully wrought such a substance, can ne- 


. glect any intelligent creature, or be inattentive to 


any circumstance of his existence; whether he 
\who has with perfect exactness adjusted the parts 
of dead matter to one another in the most trifling 
|plant, must not be proportionably exact in what 
\is Of infinitely greater moment, the adjustment of 
‘pleasure and pain to a human soul. [las God, in 
the lowest of his work, been thus lavish of wis- 
dom, beauty, and skill, and is he sparing of these 
in the concerns of reasonable beings. 

Let this care of God be an anchor of trust and 
hope—and secure, that all which depends on him 
will be effected; that all our wants, natural and 
spiritual, will be provided for in every state of ex- 
istence; let us strive to perform that which de- 
pends on us, the cultivation of religious disposi- 
tions, and we need have no solicitude for the fu- 
ture; but may contemplate with confiding tran- 
quillity our eternal desiiny.— Brooks. 


NOTHING IS USELESS. 

We are told by old-fashioned economists t 
keep a thing nine years, and in the end we shall 
find a use for it—a maxim which receives striking 
confirmation from the recent progress of the use- 
ful arts. Things which, so lately as the com- 
mencement of our journal, were laid aside as use- 
less, have now become of value; and substances 
which at one time were looked upon as positive 
‘annoyances and obstructions, have been turned to 
advantage. We mean to adduce a few examples 
in illustration of this fact—a fact doubly gratity- 
ing, as bearing not only upon what has been thus 
acquired, but as pointing to every other object in 
nature, however worthless in the esteem of our 
present ignorance. 

Turning in the first place to agriculture, which, 
within the last twenty years, has made astonishing 
progress, we are met at every step with evidences 
of the fact that nothing is useless. Before the 
present century, the bones of animals were used 
to a small extent in turnery and other arts; but 
the great mass of them were thrown aside as offal, 
fit only to be buried out of sight. Now, every 
scrap from kennel and kitchen is carefully collect- 
ed; mills have been erected in various parts of the 
country for crushing them: and in this state thev 
are regarded as one of the finest manures for light 
turnip soils. So great has the demand been for 
this material during the past fifieen years, that it 
is imported from foreign and even distant coun- 
tries; and of late considerable difficulty has been 
experienced in obtaining a supply. At present, 
we believe, the price of bone-dust ranges from 
20s. to 25s. per imperial quarter—a price so 
temptingy that adulteration with slacked lime, 
sawdust, and the like, is not unfrequently resort- 
ed to. How our forefathers would have laughed 
at the prediction of bone-mills, and British soil 
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fertilized with ship-borne bones from Germany | ing and washing the scoriz from the old furnaces, | vania, by W. Lyman, Esq., on the occasion of his 
and Prussia! ‘The same may be remarked of) by which process particles of metal are recovered having successfully introduced the smelting of iron 
soot, night-soil, urine, and the waste substances|in abundance. | have actually seen mules carry-| with anthracite, Nicolas Biddle, who attended to 
which used to flow from gas-works, and from the|ing to the coast, for transportation to England, a| witness the result of the experiments, after ex- 
factories of the soap*boiler, the sugar-refiner, and cargo of such cinders. But the first case is much’ pressing his entire satisfaction in their success, 
others. Not many years ago, these were wholly,|the most curious. ‘The Chilian miners were so | thus observes: 
or almost wholly, neglected—looked upon as nuis-|convinced that copper pyrites contained not a| “And this, after all, is the great mystery, the 
ances to be got rid of; now, they are carefully | particle of copper, that they laughed at the Eng-| substitution of what is called the hot-blast for the 
collected, and bring remunerating prices. A /lishmen for their ignorance, who laughed in turn,|cold-blast. Let us see the changes which this 
story is told that the magistrates of Edinburgh,|and bought their richest veins for a few dollars. | simple discovery is destined to make. As long 
some century and a half ago, were so thoroughly|It is very odd that, in a country where mining |as the iron ores and the coal of the anthracite re- 
at a loss what to do with the refuse and offal on| had been extensively carried on for many years, gion were incapable of fusion, the ores were en- 
the streets, that they felt grateful, if they did not/so simple a process as gently roasting the ore, to tirely useless, and the coal nearly unavailable for 
even proffer a reward, to a neighboring laird for'expel the sulphur previous to smelting it, had manufactures; while as the disappearance of the 
carting it off to his land! ‘The worthy magis-|never been discovered.” At the beginning of the| timber made charcoal very expensive, the iron of 
tracy, however, were not more ignorant in their! present century, the black-band ironstone—which | eastern Pennsylvania was comparatively small in 
corporate than other people were, at a much lator} hes added an unknown value to the west of Scot-| quantity and high in price, and the defective com- 
period, in their individual capacities; for most of land, and materially influenced the iron trade of| mynications with the interior made its transporta- 
the substances now valued as manures were then|the world—was treated as so much rubbish: no|tion very costly. The result was, that, with all the 
nuisances and obstructions. Soot, then thrown iron-founder would have taken a gift of it. ‘For| materials of supplying iron in our own hands, the 
to the winds, is now carefully bagged, and sold at several years after its discovery,’ says Mr. Mushet, | coyntr ij 
so much per bushel; urine, and other liquid, for'to whom the credit of first employing the black- |r Europeans for this necessary. In two years 
which the farmer used formerly to dig a sewer, | band is due, “this ironstone was confined to the|alone, 1836-7, the importations of iron and steel 
that it might be carried away from his farmstead,|Calder iron works, erected by me in 1800-2,| amounted to upwards of twenty-four millions of 
is now tanked, and poured over his land; the urate where it was employed in mixtnre with other| dollars. It is especially mortifying to see that, in 
of commerce is but a mixture of urine and cal-'ironstones of the argillaceous class. It was afier-| Pennsylvania, there has been introduced within 
cined gypsum; and night-soil is now extensively | wards used in mixture at the Clyde iron works, the last seven years, exclusive of hardware and 
prepared with gypsum or lime, put in casks, and! and, I believe, no where else. ‘There existed On| cutlery, nearly eighty thousand tons of iron, and 
sold under the name of poudrette. The blood, the part of the iron trade a strong feeling of pre-| that of these there were about forty-nine thousand 
lime, and animal charcoal, which had served the|judice against it. About the year 1825, the!tong of railroad iron, costing probably three mil- 
purposes of the sugar-refiner, used to be thrown | Monkland Company were the first to use it alone,|jions and a half of dollars. Nay, this very day, 
aside as waste; now, in the south of France, it is|and without any other mixture than the necessary | jy, visiting your mines, we saw, at the farthest 
sold under the name of “animalized charcoal,’’| quantity of limestone for a flux. The success of depths of these subterranean passages, that the 
and has, according to Professor Johnstone, risen|this company soon gave rise to the Gartsherrie | yery coal and iron were brought to the mouth of 
to such a price, that the sugar-refiners actually/and Dundyvan furnaces, in the midst of which) the mines on rail-tracks of British iron, manufac- 
sell it for more than what the unmixed blood and progress came the use of raw pit coal and hot-|tyred in Britain, and sent to us from a distance 
animal charcoal originally cest them! Guano, | blast—the latter one of the greatest discoveries) of three thousand miles.” 
though long used by the Peruvians as a manure, in metallurgy of the present age, and, above every | 
was disregarded by us till within the last eight or other process, admirably adapted for smelting the 
ten years. In 1830, a shipowner would much black-band ironstone. ‘The greatest produce in| jp America; iron, lead, and copper are now pro- 
sooner have loaded his vessel with profitless bal-|iron-furnace, with the black-band and cold-blast,| duced in abundance, and exports, instead of im- 
last than with this substance; and yet, in 1845,!never exceeded sixty tons a week; the produce ports, may be shortly expected. What wonderful 
its importation gave employment to a large por-|per furnace with hot-blast now averages ninety results have thus been fanned into existence by a 
tion of our mercantile navy, and every rock and|tons. Instead of twenty, twenty-five, or thirty|cyrrent of heated air! Even a use has been 
islet of the Pacific and Atlantic was visited, lest,!hundred weight of limestone, formerly used to\foynd for the iron dross or slag of the furnace, 
happily, a few hundred tons of this deposit might make a ton of iron, the black-band now requires! which is generally thrown aside as cumbersome 
reward the search. ‘Though now reduced to £8 only six, seven, or eight hundred weight for the! refyse. This refuse, while in a fluid state, is run 
or £10 a ton, seven years ago its price was more production of a ton. This arises from the ex-|inty iron forms, which are previously brought to 
than double that sum; and this, be it observed,|treme richness of the ore, when roasted, and a red heat by being placed so as to receive the 
for a substance which in our boyhood had no! from the small quantity of earthy matter it con- superfluous flame which issues from the mouth of 
mercantile value whatever. The ammoniacal tains, which renders the operation of smelting the the furnace. ‘The forms, with their contents. are 
liquor of gas-works, which used to be carried off black-band with hot-blast more like the melting then allowed to cool slowly by being placed in 
by covered drains as a nuisance, is now sold to of iron than the smelting of an ore. When Pro-|sand, just as glass is annealed to render it less 
the farmer at so much per gallon. And so rapid perly roasted, its richness ranges from sixty to) brittle and more compact. By this procedure, it 
are revolutions of this kind, that a gas company, seventy per cent., so that little more than a ton'jg asserted that the discoverer (a French =e 
which, to our knowledge, paid several hundred and a half is required to make a ton of iron.” — 


as io] chanic) has succeeded in forming paving-stones, 
pounds to obtain sewerage for this article, would! Here was an El dorado for our country; and yet, |flags, large building blocks, and even pipes, of 
now reckon its waste to let a single gallon pass' ; 


= when the present century commenced, no man\any given form, of a degree of hardness and 
that way. And so will it shortly be with the regarded it; nay, it is only about twenty years polish equal to the best hewn natura) granite, and 
sewer-water of our large cities, to which our an-' singe any company was found bold enough to use! at the most trifling cost conceivable. 
cestors never directed a thought, but which is at it without admixture with other ores! The sane} ‘The progress of chemistry likewise furnishes 
present engaging the attention of the scientific,| remarks apply with equal force to anthracite, or abundant evidence that nothing in nature is use- 
that it may be converted into a source of wealth, non-bituminous coal, which, ten or twelve years less; in fact the whole history of the science is 
instead of being, as it has hitherto been, a source 459, was known only by the depreciatory names one continued exposition of the doctrine. To 
of nuisance and disease. of * stone coal’’ and “blind coal.’’ in our own take a single example from Baron Liebig’s Fa- 
Nor do we need to look to agriculture alone country this anthracite occupies about one-third miliar Letters. Soda has been used from time 
lor illustrations of our maxim: mining and metal- of the mineral basin of South Wales; it is found immemorial in the manufacture of soap and glass, 
lurgy are equally rich in examples. Cobalt, which also in France, Austria, Bohemia, and Sardinia; two chemical productions, which employ and keep 
yields the valuable blue pigment of that name, was and it constitutes the great bulk of the North in circulation an immense amount of capital. Till 
for ages accounted a very troublesome article to American coal fields, whose dimensions are com. the present century, this substance was obtained 
the miner; copper pyrites, the common available puted at eighty thousand square miles—about from kelp, barilla, and the like, at great expense, 
ore in England, was, till recently, thrown aside as sixteen times as much as the coal-measures of all|and even in limited and uncertain quantities.— 
rubbish by the miners of South America. Mr. Europe. At the time we mention, any of these Now, it is procured, to any amount, from com- 
Darwin, speaking of the Chilian method of mi-|countries would have gladly exchanged its supply mon salt, and in this process muriatic acid is set 
ning, observes, that “the two principal improve- of anthracite for a single seam in the Newcastle free in abundance. ‘At first,’ says Liebig, “the 
ments introduced by foreigners have been, first, coal fields; but now, by the application of the hot-|profit upon the soda was so great, that no one 
reducing by previous roasting the copper pyrites,| blast in iron-smelting and founding, the “stone took the trouble to collect the muriatic acid; it 


which, being the common ore in Corgwal, theiceat" of our fathers is employed with as great|ran to waste—it had no commercial value. A 
English miners were astounded on their arrival) 


facility and success as the best bituminous coal.|profitable application of it, however, was soon 
to find thrown away as useless; secondly, stamp-|In 1840, at a dinner given at Pottsville, Pennsy]- | discovered: it is @ compound of chlorine, and this 


y has been obliged to pay enormous sums 


Such was the state of matters in 1840; now, 
| there are about one hundred anthracite furnaces 
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substance may be obtained from it purer than 
from any other source. ‘The bleaching power of 
chlorine bas long been known, but it was only 
employed upon a large scale after it was obtained 
from residuary muriatic acid; and it was found 
that, in combination with lime, it could be trans- 
ported to distances without any inconvenience. 
Thenceforth it was used for bleaching cotton, &c.; 
and but for this new bleaching process, it could 
scarcely have been possible for the cotton manu- 
facture of Great Britain to have attained is pre- 
sent enormous extent: it could not have competed 
in price with France and Germany. In the old 
process for bleaching, every piece must be ex- 
posed to the air and light during several weeks in 
summer, and kept continually moist by manual 
labor. For this purpose meadow land, suitably 
situated, was essential. But a single establish- 
ment near Glasgow bleaches fourteen hundred 
pieces of cotton daily throughout the year! What 
an enormous capital would be required to pur- 
chase land for this purpose! How greatly would 
it increase the cost of ':leaching to pay interest 
upon this capital, or to hire so much land in Eng- 
land!’ And yet the object of this vast saving— 
this powerful aid to our manufacturing greatness, 
was, not many years ago, run into the nearest 
common sewer as a thing “of no commercial 
value.”’” Nay, we believe the huge chimney stacks 
which have been erected within the last five years 
in Glasgow and other places, for the purpose of 
carrying off the deleterious fumes of the muriatic 
acid disengaged in the manufacture of soda, are 
now rendered superfluous, by the conversion of 
the acid into a mercantile commodity. So blind 
are we to the demands which the progress of the 
useful arts may make, that one year we lay out| 
vast sums to get rid of a substance, which in the 
next we are careful to preserve as a source of pe- | 
cuniary profit! 


Another example from the fertile field of chem-| 
istry, and we have done. It is known that a fleece 
of wool, in its natural state, is impregnated with} 
greasy matter, which has to be got rid of, as far) 
as possible, before it can be subjected to the ulte- 
rior processes of manufacture. ‘This necessary | 
purgation is undertaken by the woolwashers.— 
The waters through which the wool is passed and 
purified become necessarily the receptacle of all 
the fatty stuff thus discharged. The habit with 
the woolwashers has been to throw away these 
greasy washings as worthless—if-in country dis-| 
tricts, to the pollution of the neighboring streams; | 
and if in towns, to the nuisance of the streets and 
thoroughfares. In summer time and hot weather, 
the decomposition and pernicious exhalations of 
those washings become an exciting cause of dis- 
ease in towns such as Rheims, Elbauf, &c.,| 
where the woollen manufactures of France are 
most largely carried on. Now, however, by an| 
ingenious appliance, the evil may not only be ob- 
viated, but converted into a source of gain to the 
manufacturer, and healthy profit to the public. 
By the simple addition of a certain quantity of 
potash and slacked lime, M. Pagnon-Vautrin has 
obtained the saponification of the greasy washings, | 
and employs the soap so formed for scouring the 


fibres or threads of carded wool—thus making, as, 


it were, the fleece scour itself. 


Such are a few illustrations—and they could be 
extended almost indefinitely—of the old-fashioned 
maxim with which we headed this paper. We 
know of no fact in our economical progress more 
gratifying than that we should, within such a brief, 
period, have converted to our use, comfort, and 
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have exhausted our ingenuity to turn it to advant-| 
age. And even then the history of the past must| 
compel us to admu that we have failed in our} 
efforts only for the present, and that a time will! 
come when the rejected object shall assume its 
value. If the last quarterof a century has fur- 
nished us with more illustrations of our maxim 
than any former period, it is only because human 
energy and invention has, during that time, been 
more vigorous and more sustained. ‘There is 
scarcely any difficulty that the human intellect 
may vot conquer, provided thought—vigorous, 
concentrated thought—be directed towards it;| 
and it is mainly for want of this that so many ob-| 
jects lie worthless or uuimproved around us. 
Chambers’ Journal. | 


| ities biticncntscnuiaiitiien 
| * How do you spell believe,”’ said Mr. Wirt to 
me one day, looking up from his paper; “do you 
put e before i, or i before e.”’ | was puzzled.| 
“Do you know,” said he, in his usual merry way, 
“how | manage when I get confused about words 
of this kind, and am writing in haste? [| just make 
the e very like an i, and the i very like an e, and 
put the dot exactly between them.’’ Was Mr. 
W. in earnest, do you ask? =I do not know; but 
| know very well, it is just what | have done my-) 
self many atime. Accuracy is desirable in the 
least matters. How will this rule answer for the 
spelling of words terminating in ieve or eive? 
| When 4he preceding consonant is c, the e always 
precedes the i: Deceive, Conceive; in all other! 
cases the i precedes the e: Relieve, Keprieve, 


c 
Grieve. — Exchange paper. 


PLAIN SHAWLS. 

ODE Thibet, and Silk Fringe Thibet Shawls; 
Lacet Silk Fringe and Embroidered do.; 
Bound Thibet do., and 8-4 Merino Squares ; 
Plain Cloth, Goats’ Hair, and Blanket Shawls; 
Barcelona and Silk Cashmere do.; 
Real India Sarsnet and Pattisway do; 
White Levantine, and Satin Levantine do. 

JOHNS & PAYNE, 
North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Sts. 
9mo. 4.—23. tf. 


h 


ODE colored Alpacas and Merinos, from auction, 31} 
cents; extra fine, 374 and 50 cents; black do. 25 cts 
extra fine lustres and quality, 314 and 374,—great bar 
gains. Yard wide Calicoes, worth 20 cents, of good styles 
and colors, for 124 cents; with a full assortment of Flan- 
nels, Muslins, and Linens, of all makes and quality, very 
low; Towellings and Furnishing Goods always on hand, at| 
G. & H. TAGG’S,| 
9mo. 11.—tf. 24.* S. E. corner of 10th and Pine. 

N. B. Book Muslins, and do. do. Handkerchiefs, from 124 
cents up to $1,00. Also, Lenos on hand. 


’ 


| 
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Wm. D. PARRISH & Co. 

No. 4 North Fifth Street, two doors above Market Street, 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 

Paper of all descriptions, Blank and School Books, Sta- 

tionery, Paper Hangings, Window Papers, &c., &c. 

} AVING a large Paper Hanging Manufactory connect. | 

_ ed with our store, we are enabled to offer a handsome | 
ussortment of the finest Satin, and Fresco, or Common| 
Papers; French, American, and Velvet Borders; Fire} 
Board Patterns; wide Curtain Papers, &c., &c., &c., at the 
manufacturer’s prices. 

I> Paper Hanging attended to promptly, by careful and 
experienced workmen, in any part of the city or country. 
WM. D. PARRISH. ALFRED L. HOUGH. 
9mo. 25.—26. tf 
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HAT MANUFACTORY. 





MMOR KIMBER, Jn., HAT & CAP MANUFAC-| 


TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 
chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 
friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment 


ENCER. 


DESIRABLE PLAIN GOODS. 


CHARLES ADAMS, 
No. 79 Arch Street, between Second and Third, North Side, 
PHILADELPHTA, 

S now receiving atthe NEW STORE for FRIENDS, 
his FALL selections of FANCY AND STAPLE DRY 
GOODS, which will comprise a large assortment of choice 
and scarce plain styles, to which he invites the attention of 

Friends, and others: consisting partly of— 

French Merino Cloths, in all qualities, and the most se- 
lect colors; 

6-4 Queen’s Cloth, and Alpaca Lustres, some of the finest 
imported ; 

Indiana Cashmeres and Parametta Cloths, choice shades; 

Plain Mode Mous. de Laine, and Cashmere de Cossé, all 
wool; 

Neat and medium figured do. do. do.; 

: Particularly pretty style of neat Scotch Ginghams, and 
rints ; 

3-4, 4-4, and 5-4 Black Mantilla and Dress Silks, high 
ustre ; 

WHITE GOODS,— Mulls, Swiss, Book, Nansook, Cam- 
bric, and Jaconet Muslins; 

SHAWLS, in great variety, of the right kinds; 

LINEN and FURNISHING GOODS are made leading 
articles ; 

FLANNELS, of the best Imported and American manu- 
factures; together with a general variety of Linen Cambric 
Handkerchiefs, Gloves, Hosiery, Needle Work, Silk Pocket 
Handkerchiefs, Cravats, Satin Vestings, &c., &c., too nu- 
merous to advertise. Prices low, and terms Cash. 

Philada. 9th month 11th, 1847.—tf. 24. 


MATHEMATICAL SCHOOL. 


{LINTON GILLINGHAM (successor to Wa. J. Lewis) 

) has re-opened the Mathematical School at “ Friends’ 
Academy,” on the east side of Fourth, below Chesnut St. 

The Course of Instruction, besides the ordinary branches 
of an English education, will embrace Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Algebra, Geometry, Surveying, Mensuration, 
Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, Conic Sections, Astro- 
nomy, Navigation, Analytical Geometry, Differential and 
Integral Calculus, Linear and Perspective Drawing. 

Wituiam Fire, one of the most experienced and success- 
ful teachers of Writing in the city, will continue to give 
instruction in that branch. 

The Drawing department will be under the charge ot 
R. H. Kern, Drawing Teacher of the Franklin Institate. 

The school year is divided into two terms of five months 
each, commencing on the Ist of Ninth Month, and the Ist 
of Second Month. 

Price of Tuition, including Drawing and the use of 
Books, 335 per term. 


References.—Prof. A. D. Bache, Benjamin Hallowell, 
Prof. Hart, Prof. Kendall, Prof. Vogsies, John M. Coleman, 
Dr. A. T. W. Wright, Geo. M. Justice, James Martin, Dr. 
J. Wilson Moore, John M. Ogden, Dilwyn Parrish, Samuel 
Parry, M. L. Hallowell, Dr. Charles Noble, Dr. Thos. H. 


Yardley. Imo, 25.—3m. 26.* 


FALL GOODS. 
V* are making additions to our large assortment of 
Small figured and plain Mouslins de Laine ; 


Plain Goods. 
Mode, brown, and olive Alpacas and Paramettas; 
Assorted colors Lupin’s French Merinos; 
Very neat Ginghams and Chintzes ; 
Book Muslins and Handkerchiefs ; 
Crape Lisse and Blond. 
{> Particular attention paid to Goods for Friends. 


JOHNS & PAYNE, 
North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets. 
9mo. 4—23. tf. 


UNIONVILLE BOARDING SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS. 

HIS INSTITUTION is handsomely situated in Union- 
ville, Chester County, 9 miles from Westchester, and 
16 from Wilmington. The course of instruction embraces 
all the branches of an English education usually taught in 
Boarding Schools, and will be under the care of competent 
female teachers. The Winter Session will open on the first 
'day of llth month next. The terms, $50 per Session of 22 
| weeks, one-half payable in advance, the remainder at the 
end of the Session. Instruction will also be given in French 

| without additional charge. 
References.—Dillwyn Parrish, Joseph Maxfield, William 





manner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape and 


pleasure, so many substances hitherto considered | general taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the 


as useless, or even as detrimental. 


Nor does ‘its, 
bearings end here; it points us hopefully to the| 
future, bids us regard nothing in nature as worth- | 
less, and warns us to throw nothing aside until we vive his friends every satisfaction. 


eity, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to $4,50. 

E. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 
manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and feels confident that his 
experience in this branch of business will enable him to 
4mo. 3—tf.l 


of Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest| 


Wharton, and Thomas L. Bonsal, Philada. 


CHARLES BUFFINGTON. 
9mo. 11, 1847.—2m. 24. 


PRINTING OFFICE. 
OHN. RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No. 299 
0) Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side— 
EeJob Printing executed with neatness and despatch. 





